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rather than the older " Sensibility." "Trilby, le Lutin d'Arga'il "l (Nodier himself explains that he alters the spelling here with pure phonetic intent, so as to keep the pronunciation for French eyes and ears 2), is a spirit who haunts the cabin of the fisherman Dougal to make a sort of sylph-like love to his wife Jeannie. He means and does no harm, but he is naturally a nuisance to the husband, on whom he plays tricks to keep him away from home, and at length rather frightens the wife. They procure, from a neighbouring monastery, a famous exorcist monk, who, though he cannot directly punish Trilby, lays on him sentence of exclusion from the home of the pair, unless one of them invites him, under penalty of imprisonment for a thousand years. How the story turns to Jeannie's death and Trilby's duress can be easily imagined, and may be read with pleasure. I confess that to me it seems pretty, but just a little mawkish.3 Perhaps I am a brute.
Le Songe JOr, on the other hand, though in a way tragic, and capable of being allegorised almost ad in-Le Songe jinitum in its sense of some of the riddles of d'0r- the painful earth, is not in the least sentimental, and is told, till just upon the end, with a certain tender irony. The author called it " Fable Levantine," and the venerable Lo[c]kman is introduced in it. But I have read it several times without caring (perhaps this was reprehensible) to ascertain whether it is in the recognised Lokman bunch or not. All I know is that here Nodier and not Lokman has told it, and that the result is delightful. First a beautiful " kardouon," the prettiest of lizards, all azure and ruby and gold, finds in the desert a heap of gold-pieces. He breaks his teeth on them,
1  Nodier, who had been in Scotland and, as has been said, was a philologist of the better class, is scrupulously exact in spelling proper names as a rule.    Perhaps Loch Fyne is not exactly " Le Lac Beau " (I have not the Gaelic).    But from Pentland to Solway (literally) he makes no blunder, and he actually knows all about " Argyle's Bowling Green."
2  If phonetics had never done anything worse than this they would not be as loathsome to literature as they sometimes are.
3  On the other hand, compared with its slightly elder contemporary, Le Solitaire (<v. sup.), it is a masterpiece.